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THE COMING REVIVAL OF SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


By Hersert Bassett. 


Nations rise and fall, but rarely rise again. The 
overwhelming disaster which brings poverty and 
spells ruin for the people seems to break up the 
whole nation, to destroy its spirit, and disorganise 
its life. There is such a thing as national death, 
and such another as national resurrection. And 
it is through these phases of the life of countries 
that the republican states of South and Central 
America are passing to-day. Much of the inner 
history of the Argentine Republic, Mexico, 
Uruguay, Brazil, Peru, and Chili has yet to be 
written, To the ordinary lay reader their history 
conveys no meaning beyond that of countries 
which have been ruined by civil wars, killed by 
the Frankenstein-monsters of their own crea- 
tion, But the observer who has followed their 
history for years knows that there are many 
black pages; pages which record (political and 
financial corruption, bribery and intrigue. It 
has been these vices—not altogether unknown 
in the present-day lives of greater nations— 
which have thrown the South American States into 
that chaos which comes of national bankruptcy. 
It was these vices which ate into the heart of 
Buenos Ayres, the city which was justly esteemed 
as containing the most active and intelligent 
population of all South America, and brought 
about the g grave financial collapse of the Argentine 
Republic in 1890, It was owing to similar causes 
that its sister states were reduced to poverty ; but 
if we are to understand and appreciate the forth- 
coming revival of which I propose to write, we 
must first grasp the immediate and individual 
circumstances of each country. 

Insufficient distinction is made in this country 
between the Argentine nation and the Argentine 
provinces, The downfall of the National Govern- 
ment was, at the outset, due to the reckless 


(extravagance of the provincial governments, chief 


among which was the Province of Buenos Ayres. 


This province indulged from 1888 up to 1890 in 
a reckless and fraudulent increase of issues of 
Cedulas, the lending of money being on a basis 
enormously in excess of the real value of the 
properties mortgaged. Indulgence was given to 
negligent and dishonest debtors ; ; transfers of 
debts to penniless individuals were accepted on 
properties of little or no value ; and ‘vales’ were 
taken instead of cash payments in liquidation 
of mortgages. These were among the wrongs 
committed by government officials, and protected 
by the highest political and legislative powers of 
the ‘province. A similar state of things was 
being enacted in the other provinces. When 
the collapse of 1890 came, the finances of the 
country were thrown into a chaotic condition. 
The provinces defied the central government, civil 
war broke out, and small revolutions raged in 
various parts of the country at one and the same 
time. Ruin stared the creditors of the country 
in the face, and these included not only English 
investors, but stockholders in France, Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, and Spain. Argentine securities 
ceased to be in favour among investors, who 
daily hastened to sell them on a falling market. 
Argentine 1884 loan fell in market value within 
a few months from 664 to 29; Buenos Ayres 
1882-86 from 70$ to 27; Cordova Sixes from 
38 to 20; Entre Rios from 47 to 183; Santa Fé 
1883-84 from 60 to 184; and Tucuman from 54 
to 25. This affords a slight idea of the débdcle 
which took place. Railways were, of course, 
equally affected. Credit fell to such a low level 
that whilst in 1890 the total imports amounted 
to $142,000,000, they fell away in 1891 to 
$67,000,000. English capital was frightened 
away ; immigration ceased almost entirely ; life 
and property became insecure owing to the 
revolutions in the provinces against the increased 
taxes ; even justice seemed to have been forgotten, 
and the number of unsettled suits became over- 
whelming. The years 1891 to 1895 saw the 
struggle of a naturally rich country against the 
havoc of the past. Bountiful harvests, coming at 
a time when markets abroad were profitable, 
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began to have their effect. National industries | 
increased, and the importation of foreign articles L 
began to decrease. The exaggerated credit of | sheep and 201,645 cattle, and in 1894 to 122,918 
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former years having been curtailed, the expendi- | sheep and 220,400 cattle. Mr Herbert Gibson, | 
ture of the people fell off, and the results were | who is well known to the English sheep. | 
seen in a balance of trade in favour of the | farmer, told the British consul in Buenos Ayres | 


country, exports much exceeding imports. The | that ‘there are still vast tracts of land in 
exports climbed up from $91,515,000 in 1893 to | the North Province of Santa Fé, in the territory 


In 1892, 40,000 sheep and 125,459 cattle were | 
exported, This increased in 1893 to 71,167 | 


$101,281,000 in 1894, and to $119,000,000 in | 
1895. Dr Romero, the president, applied himself | 
vigorously to the rebuilding up of the country’s 
position. Already he has reorganised the pro- | 
vincial debts, and is well on the way towards , 
the liquidation of that scandalous fraud, the | 
Cedula Bank of Buenos Ayres. ‘The English 
investor is being won over again to Argentina, 
and when capital once more flows freely into 
the country regeneration will be complete. A 
naturally rich country like Argentina is only 
held back by want of foreign capital. It is the 
foreiguer who acquires from the Argentines a | 
large area of agricultural land, and calls in the 
assistance of nomadic colonists to till it, and 
eventually leave it a good pasturage. 

The English-built railways are giving valuable 
help to the development and opening up of the 
country ; and, judging by its agricultural prosper- 
ity, its future seems well assured. ‘The capacity 
of the Argentine Republic to produce wheat,’ says 
Mr Arthur Peel, of Buenos Ayres Legation, ‘may 
be almost said to have taken the world by surprise.’ 
Fifteen years ago the area of cultivation did not 
amount to more than 180,000 acres, and the 
republic was obliged to import to the extent of 
177,000 tons. The area now cultivated is said to 
stand at over fifteen million acres. And if the 
statement of Mr Fleiss, who from time to time 
was appointed as an expert and official reporter 
both on behalf of the National and Provincial 
Governments, is correct, it appears that out of 
a total of 1,212,600 square miles there are 
some 240,000,000 acres suitable for the pro- 
duction of wheat. When it is, therefore, taken 
into consideration that 15,000,000 acres is the 
amount now computed to be given over to 
agriculture, it will readily be appreciated what 
an immense extent of land still remains to be 
tilled. It is, however, by looking at the figures 
with regard to the export of wheat that some 
idea of the enormous advance of Argentina as 
a wheat-growing country may perhaps best be 
acquired. There was exported in— 


In fact, in 1893, the country which only thirteen 
years before had imported wheat, had, as regards 
the export of this commodity, actually taken the 
rank of the third most important country. More- 
over, it has to be taken into calculation that no 
other country in the world can produce a quarter 
of wheat more cheaply. Argeritina has also a great 
future as a stock-breeding country. The live 
stock in the republic may be calculated at 
25,000,000 cattle, 80,000,000 sheep, and 5,000,000 
horses. The industry is chiefly centred in the 

rovince of Buenos Ayres, and in a lesser degree 


in those of Entre Rios, Santa Fé, and Cordova. 


of Central whe and all that south of the 
Republic, capable of producin 

cheap prices, and as yet unpeopled”’ He added 
that he thought he was justified in stating that 
the Argentine Republic could afford to undersell 
the whole world’s meat trade, and remain sole 
caterer. 

The other great River Plate state, Uruguay, has 
passed through much the same stages. The diffi. 
culties in which the ‘Oriental’ Republic was 
involved in 1890, and the powers of recuper- 
ation which it has since displayed, run parallel 
with Argentina. 


it did at Buenos Ayres, and the result was the 


same—disaster, default, and ruined credit. Uru. | 
guay, however, was in the fortunate position of 


possessing a gold standard, and thus escaped a great 


many other evils that beset its sister republic, | 


not one of which is in a similar position regard- 
ing currency. When the Baring collapse brought 
the whole pack of South American cards tun- 
bling down, Uruguay four per cent. stock fell in 
value on the London market from seventy-six 
to thirty, a loss of forty-six points in 1890 and 
1891. ‘This fall was greatly accentuated, how- 
ever, by the opposition of a strong minority in 
Monte Video to the Rothschild scheme. But 


this scheme proved the saviour of the Republic. | 


By the consolidation of debt, it made it possible 


for the Republic to regularly meet its engagements, | 


and thus slowly re-establish the credit which it 
had lost. How far it succeeded may be guthered 
from the fact that a loan of over one and a half 
millions was successfully issued in London a few 
mouths ago, a thing which would never have 
been thought possible in 1892. This money is 
to be used for the creation of the Banco de la 
Republica, which will lend considerable assist- 
ance to the Republic in the re-habilitation of its 
lost position, There are, as might be expected, 
some people who believe that the new natioual 


bank will be the means of re-starting the Uruguay: | 


ans upon their old system of extravagance ; but 
there is every reason to believe that the bank will 
do much towards remedying many other minor 
evils, such as the neglect to pay official salaries 
at due date, &. The condition of the country 
at the present time is a very prosperous one. 
The improvement in the commerce which com- 
menced in 1893 was continued during 1894 and 
1895, and although the total value of exports in 
the latter year was less than that for 1894, still 


the balance of trade for the year remained in | 
Whereas the revenue in | 
1893-94 amounted to $14,570,555, it increased in | 


favour of the Republic. 


1894-95 to $14,976,818, whilst the returns for the 
present year set the revenue at $15,581,299, and 
the expenditure at $14,634,786. 


Affaires, the government will make in the course 


of January a large amortization of the debt, 


which will be at least £100,000. 


store-stock at | 


Extravagance went hand in | 
hand with corruption at Monte Video, just as | 


According to | 
Mr A. Saenz de Zumaran, er Chargé de | 
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In turning to Mexico, the chief of the Central 
| American States, we find a country different from 


the other states, inasmuch as it has had to suffer 
adversity when it was most strong. The finan- 
cial position of the country had been built up on 
a ‘oid. basis ; judicious government had given a 


wonderful impetus to the progress of commerce ; 


| foreign capital was plentiful, and credit was good. 


But the collapse of silver upset its currency, 
reduced its revenue (very largely received from 
its exports of silver), and threw on its public 
debt the burden of a steadily falling exchange. 
I need not dwell at length upon the results of 
its impaired credit upon the world’s market, 
for they are too well known, Mexico stands as 
an example—I believe the only example—of a 
Spanish-American republic overcoming its fin- 
ancial difficulties. Senor Limantour, the finance 
minister, concluded his last financial statement 
with these words: ‘I may be allowed to state, 
without fear of being taxed with presumption, 
that in the history of our country this is the first 
time that the president of the republic can announce 


| to congress, as I have now the pleasure of doing in 
| his name, that the receipts for the last months of 


the present year exceed the expenditure ; that the 
budget for next year can be established under 


| conditions which will insure its equilibrium ; and 
| that the account of the Federal Treasury for 
| the present year, which is sent this day to the 


Chamber of Deputies, shows a considerable sur- 


| plus. For the future the vigorous development 
of the vital elements of the country will be, com- 
_ paratively speaking, an easy task, by perfecting 


the working of all the public services ; but, in 


| any case, neither the nation nor its represen- 
tatives must ever allow themselves to be allured 


by the fascination of an improving financial posi- 
tion, or forget for a moment those principles of 
order and wise economy which have so greatly 
contributed to save the country from the most 
perilous dangers which we have just succeeded 
in surmounting.’ 

In considering the future of Mexico, the 

icultural resources of the country have too 
often been overlooked. In this, it is true, 
the country is young, for its efforts in the 
past have been directed towards the develop- 
ment of its mineral wealth, A greater part of 
its revenue was drawn from beneath the earth 


|| and not on the earth, and when silver collapsed, 


the country’s resources collapsed with it. To- 
day the government are directing their efforts 
towards agricultural development. It is only 
of late that the capabilities of the country as a 
coffee producer have attracted the attention which 
they undoubtedly deserve. The almost total 
failure of coffee plantations in Ceylon and all 
Eastern countries has encouraged planting in 
Mexico, and the profits which have already been 
obtained seem to justify a further extension of 
the industry. Mexico is also producing large 
crops of rice and sugar; it grows wheat and 
maize in abundance; and cocoa is being culti- 


| vated on a large scale. Tobacco plantations are 
| Increasing in number and size, and I am told by 
| Seiior Adolfo Biille, the Mexican consul to Great 
| Britain, who has recently returned from the 


| country, that since the Cuban revolt broke out, 


“osymag from the island are going into Mexico 
y hundreds. The following table is significant 


of the advance of the country. It shows the 
difference between the imports and exports in 
each of the last three fiscal years for which { 
are available : 
Imports. Exports. — 
£43,413,131 £87,509,207 £44,096,076 
30,287,489 79,343,287 49,055,798 
34,000,440 90,854,953 56,854,513 
This year the improvement promises to be even 
greater. The interstate duties have been abol- 
ished by law throughout the Republic, and this 
removes one of the greatest impediments to the 
commerce of the country, and has given an 
impetus to trade. The changes wrought in the 
last few years might almost be termed a financial 
romance, so sudden has been the change for the 
better. 
I am not loth to confess that, as with most 
ictures so here, there are two points of view. 
he other side may be found in pointing to 
Brazil, to Chili, and to Paraguay as existing ex- 
amples of South American States. It is true that 
in much the same way as gold is tried by fire, 
so do countries learn the weight of their responsi- 
bilities after they have been discredited and dis- 
honoured. In the great crash of 1890, when the 
securities of South American States fell pell-mell, 
Chilian stocks were least affected. Chili was then 
regarded as the soundest of all the states, and it 
continued on its way unaffected by the troubles 
which assailed the other countries. But Nemesis 
has overtaken it, and there are strange facts speak- 
ing of political — and national unrest, 
which must come to light. It is so with Brazil. 
Its financial difficulties are the inevitable outcome 
of a long series of economic and political excesses, 
Paraguay is in much the same position, although 
on a smaller scale, But standing out from these 
remaining examples of national corruption are 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Mexico; and these, it 
may be hoped, will lead South America towards 
that revival which has been so long predicted, and 
so often postponed. 


Years. 


MY LORD DUKE* 
CHAPTER IV.—NOT IN THE PROGRAMME. 


Lapy CAROLINE SELLWoop’s incomparable Wed- 
nesdays were so salient a feature of those seasons 
during which her husband was in office, and her 
town house in St James’s Square, that their standard 
is still quoted as the ideal of its kind. These 
afternoons were never dull. Lady Caroline cast a 
broad net, and her average draught included re- 
presentatives of every decent section of the com- 
munity. But she also possessed some secret recipe, 
the envy and the despair of other professional 
hostesses, and in her rooms there was never an 
undue preponderance of any one social ingredient. 
Every class—above a certain line, not drawn too 
high—was represented ; none was overdone ; nor 
was the mistake made of ‘ packing’ the assembly 
with interesting people. The very necessary com- 
plement of the merely interested was never want- 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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ing. One met beauty as well as brains; wealth 
as well as wit; and quite as many colourless 
nonentities as notorieties of every hue. ‘The pro- 
portion was always perfect, but not more so than 
the general good-temper of the guests. They 
forgathered like long-lost brothers and sisters : 
the demagogue and the divine ; the judge and the 
junior ; the oldest lady and the newest woman ; 
the amateur playwright and the actor-manager 
who had lost his play ; the minor novelist and 
the young lady who had never heard of him ; 
and my Lords and Ladies (whose carriages half- 
filled the Square) with the very least of these. 
It was wonderful to see them together; it was 
a solemn thought, but yet a fact, that their 
heavenly behaviour was due simply and entirely 
to the administrative genius of Lady Caroline 
Sellwood. 

The Home Secretary hated the Wednesdays ; 
he was the one person who did; and he only 
hated them because they were Wednesdays—and 
from the period of his elderly infatuation for golf. 
It was his great day for a round ; and Lady Caro- 
line had to make his excuses every week when it 
was fine. This was another thing which her lady- 
ship did beautifully. She would say, with a voice 
full of sympathy, equally divided between those 
mutual losers, her guest and her husband, that 
poor dear George had to address such and such a 
tiresome deputation ; when, as a matter of fact, 
he was ‘addressing’ his golf-ball on Wimble- 
don Common, and enjoying himself exceedingly. 
Now among other Wednesdays, the Home Secre- 
tary was down at Wimbledon (with a prominent 
member of the Opposition) on the afternoon follow- 
ing the arrival in London of the ninth Duke of 
St Osmund’s; and Mr Sellwood never knew 
whether to pity his wife, or to congratulate him- 
self, on his absence from her side on that occa- 
sion. 

One of their constant ornaments, Claude Lafont, 
had been forced to eschew these Wednesdays of 
late weeks. Lady Caroline Sellwood had never 
been quite the same to him since the Easter recess. 
She had treated him from that time with a studied 
coolness quite inexplicable to his simple mind ; 
and finally, at Lady Darlingford’s, she had been 
positively rude. Claude, of course, had gone there 
expressly to prepare Lady Caroline for the new 
Duke. This he conceived to be his immediate 
duty, and he attempted to perform it in the 
kindliest spirit imaginable, with all the tact at his 
command. Lady Caroline declined to hear him 
out. She chose to put a sinister construction 
upon his well-meant words, and to interrupt 
them with the announcement that she intended, 
with Claude’s permission, to judge the Duke for 
herself. Was he married? Ha! then where was 
he to be found? Claude told her, was coldly 
thanked, and went home to writhe all that 
Tuesday night under the mortification of his 
kinswoman’s snub. 

Yet, on the Wednesday afternoon, Claude Lafont 


not only went to the Sellwoods’ as though nothing | 
had happened, but he was there before the time, | 
And Lady Caroline was not only amazed, but (for 
the first time since Easter) really pleased to see 
him: for already she had been given cause to 
regret her insolent disregard of him overnight 
at Lady Darlingford’s. She was even prepared | 
with an elaborate apology; but Claude's face | 
prevented it ; he was white with anxiety. | 

‘Have you seen him?’ he cried, even as the | 
door opened. | 

‘The Duke ?’ 

‘Yes—this morning ?’ 

‘No, indeed! Haven’t you?’ 

Claude sat down with a groan, shaking his | 
head, and never seeing the glittering, plump, | 
outstretched hand. 

‘Haven’t you?’ repeated Lady Caroline, sitting | 
down herself. | 

‘Not this morning. I made sure he was here!’ | 

‘So he ought to have been. I asked him to | 
lunch. The note was written and posted the | 
instant we came in from the Darlingfords’ | 
Claude, I wasn’t nice to you there! Can you 
forgive me? I thought you were prejudiced. 
My dreadful temper rose in arms on the side of 
the absent man ; it always was my great weakness 
rightly or wrongly to take the part of those who 
aren’t there to stick up for themselves !’ 

Her great weakness was of quite another 
character; but Claude bowed. He was barely 
listening. 

‘I’ve lost him,’ he said, looking at Lady 
Caroline with a rolling eye. ‘He’s disappeared,’ 

‘Never !? 

‘This morning,’ said Claude. ‘I did so hope he 
was here.’ 

‘He sent no answer; not one word; and he 
never came. Who saw him last?’ 

‘The hotel people, early this morning. It 
seems he ordered a oe for seven o'clock, shortly 
after I left him last night. So they got him one, 
and off he went before breakfast in the flannel 
collar and the outrageous bush wideawake in 
which he landed. And he’s never come back !’ 

A change came over Lady Caroline. She drew 
her chair a little nearer, and she favoured Claude 
Lafont with a kindlier glance than he had had 

mething may have happened !’ whis 
oe just it! Something must have hap | 
ned. 

‘But something dreadful! Only last season 
there was a man killed in the Row! Was he—a 
very rough diamond, Claude ?’ 

‘Very’ | 

Lady Caroline sighed complacently. | 

‘But you can’t help liking him,’ hastily added 
Claude, ‘and I hope to pedinann nothing serious | 
is the matter !” | 

‘Of course, so do I. That goes without | 
saying.’ | 

‘Nor is he at all a likely man to be thrown. | 
He has lived his life in the saddle. By the way, 
he brought his own old bush-saddle with him, and | 
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it appears that he insisted on riding out in that 


too ! 
‘You Claude, it’s a pity you didn’t leave 
him in the bush ; he’s pt y devoted to it 
“119 


He is: that’s the trouble: he has already 

spoken of bolting back there. My fear is that 

he may even now be suiting the action to the 


ord. 

: ‘Don’t tell me that,’ said Lady Caroline, whose 
head was still full of her first theory. 

‘It’s what I fear ; he’s just the sort of fellow 
to go back by the first boat, if the panic took him. 
He showed signs of a panic last night. You see, 
he’s only just beginning to realise what his posi- 
tio here will mean. And it frightens him ; it 
may have frightened him out of our sight once 
for all.’ 

Lady Caroline shook her head. 

‘My belief is that he has broken his neck! And 
if he has, depend upon it, sad as it would be, it 
would still be for the best. That’s what I always 
say: everything is for the best,’ repeated Lady 
Caroline, pensively gazing at Claude’s handsome 
head. ‘However,’ she added, as the door opened 

in, ‘here’s Olivia; go and ask her what she 

inks. J think the worst. And pray stop, dear 
Claude, and let us talk the matter over after the 
others have gone. We may know the worst by 
that time. And we have seen nothing of you this 
season !’ 

Olivia looked charming. She was also kind to 
Claude. But she entirely declined to embrace her 
mother’s dark view of the Duke’s disappearance ; 
on the other hand, she was inconveniently in- 

uisitive about his looks and personality ; and 
laude had to say many words for his cousin 
before he could get in one for himself. However, 
he did at length contrive to speak of his new 
volume of poems. It was just out. He was 
having a copy of the exceedingly limited large 
vel edition specially bound in vellum for 
livia’s acceptance. Olivia seemed pleased, and 
Claude had not felt so happy for weeks. They 
were allowed to talk to each other until the rooms 


n to fill. 

ie was a very good Wednesday ; but then the 
season was at its height. The gathering comprised 
the usual measure of interesting and interested 
persons, and the former had made their names 
upon as many different fields asever. Claude had 
achat with his friend, Edmund Stubbs, a young 
man with an unhealthy skin and a vague reputa- 
tion for immense cleverness. They spoke of the 
poems. Stubbs expressed a wish to see the large 
og edition, which was not yet for sale, as did 
vor Llewellyn, the Impressionist artist, who was 
responsible for the ‘decorations’ in most volumes 
of contemporary minor verse, Claude’s included. 
Claude was injudicious enough to invite both men 
to his rooms that night. The Impressionist was 
the most remarkable-looking of all Lady Caroline’s 
guests. He wore a curled fringe and a flowing tie, 
and pince-nez attached to his person by a broad 
black ribbon. His pale face was prematurely 
drawn, and he showed his gums in a deathly grin 
at the many hard things which Stubbs muttered at 
the expense of all present whom he knew by sight. 
Claude had a high opinion of both these men ; 
but for once he was scarcely in tune for their talk, 
which was ever at a sort of artistic-intellectual 


concert-pitch, The Duke was to be forgotten in 
the society of Olivia only. Claude therefore 
edged away, trod on the skirts of a titled divorcée, 
got jammed between an Irish member and a com- 
poser of comic songs, and was finally engaged in 
conversation by the aged police-magistrate, Sir 
Joseph Todd. 

Sir Joseph had lowered his elephantine form 
into a chair beside the tea-table, where he sat, 
with his great cane between his enormous legs, 
ogres cake like a schoolboy and winking at 
his friends. He winked at Claude. The magis- 
trate had been a journalist, and a scandalous Bohe- 
mian, so he said, in his young days ; he had given 
Claude introductions and advice when the latter 
took to his pen. He, also, inquired after the new 
book, but rather grimly, and expressed himself 
with the rough edge of his tongue on the subject 
of modern ‘poets’ and ‘poetry :’ the inverted 
commas were in his voice. 

‘You young spring poets, said he, ‘are too 
tender by half; you’re all white meat together. 
You may say that’s no reason why I should 
have my knife in you. Why didn’t you say it? 
A bad joke would be a positive treat from you 
precious young fellows of to-day. And you 
give us bad lyrics instead, in limited editions ; 
that’s the way it takes you now.’ 

Claude laughed; he was absurdly good- 
humoured under hostile criticism, a quality of 
which some of his literary friends were apt to 
take advantage. On this occasion, however, his 
| unconcern was partly due to inattention. While 
listening to his old friend he was thinking still 
of the Duke. 

‘I’m sorry you would be a poet, Claude,’ the 
magistrate continued. ‘The — of poets has 
gone down since my day. And you’d have done 
so much better in the House—by which, of course, 
I mean the House we all thought you were bound 
for. Has he—has he turned up yet?’ 

‘Oh yes; he’s in England,’ replied Claude, 
with discretion, 

Sir Joseph pricked his ears, but curbed his 
tongue. Of all the questions that gathered on 
his lips, only one was admissible, even in so old 
a friend as himself. 

‘A family man ?’ 

a bachelor.’ 

‘Capital! We shall see some fun, eh?’ 
chuckled Sir Joseph, gobbling the last of his 
last slice. ‘What a quarry—what a prize! I 
was reminded of him only this morning, Claude. 
I had an Australian up before me—a most 
astounding fellow! An escaped bushranger, I 
should call him; looked as if he’d been cut 
right out of a a’ dreadful ; never saw such 
aman in my life. However’—— 

Claude was not listening ; his 
was this time palpable. The mouth of him was 
open, and his eyes were fixed; the _police- 
magistrate followed their lead, with double eye- 
glasses in thick gold frames; and then his 
mouth opened too. 

Her guests were making way for Lady Caro- 
line Sellwood, who was leading towards the tea- 
table, by his horny hand, none other than the 
ninth Duke of St Osmund’s himself. Her Lady- 
ship’s face was radiant with smiles; yet the 
Duke was just as he had been the day before, 
as unkempt, as undressed (his Crimean shirt had 
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a flannel collar, but no tie), as round-shouldered ; 
with his nose and ears still flayed by the sun; 
and the notorious wideawake tucked under his 


‘He has come straight from the bush, her 
Ladyship informed everybody (as though she 
meant some shrub in the Square garden), ‘and 
just as he is. I call it so sweet of hin! You 

now you'll never look so picturesque again, my 
dear Duke !’ 

Olivia followed with the best expression her 
frank face could muster. Claude took his cousin’s 
hand in a sudden hush. 

‘Where in the world have you been?’ broke 
from him before them all. 

‘Been? I’ve been run in,’ replied my Lord 
pen with a smack of his bearded grinning 


ps. 

*Tea or coffee, Duke?’ said Lady Caroline, all 
smiling tolerance. ‘Tea? A cup of tea for the 
Duke of St Osmund’s. And where do you say 
you have been ?’ 

‘Locked up!’ said his Grace. ‘In choky, if 
you like it better !’ 

Lady Caroline herself led the laugh. The 
situation was indeed worthy of her finely tem- 

red steel, her consummate tact, her instinctive 

exterity. Many a grander dame would have 
essayed to quell that incriminating tongue. 
Not so Lady Caroline Sellwood. She took her 
Australian wild bull very boldly by the horns. 

*I do believe,” she cried, ‘that you are what 
we have all of us been looking for—in real life 
—all our days. I do believe you are the shock- 
ing Duke of those dreadful melodramas in the 
flesh at last! What was your crime? Ah! I’ve 
no doubt you cannot tell us !’ 

‘Can not?’ cried the Duke, as Claude 
sto him, unobserved, from pouring his tea 
into the saucer. ‘I’ll tell you all about it. 
And perhaps you’ll show me where the crime 
comes in, for 
I did was to have a gallop along one of your 
streets ; I don’t even know which street it was; 
but there’s a round clearing at one end, then 
a om and then another clearing at the far 
en 


‘Regent Street,’ murmured Claude, 

‘That’s the name. Well, it was quite early, 
there was hardly anybody about, so I thought 
surely to goodness there could be no harm in a 
gallop § and I had one from clearing to clearing. 

lowed if they didn’t run me in for that! 
They kept me locked up all the morning. Then 
they took me before a fat old joker who did 
nothing much but wink. That old joker, though, 
he let me off, so I’ve nothing agen’ him. He’s a 
white man, he is. So here I am at last, having 
got your invitation to lunch, ma’am, just hal 
an hour ago !’ 

Sir Joseph Todd had been making fruitless 
efforts to rise, unaided, from his chair; he now 
caught Claude’s arm, and simultaneously, the eye 
of the Duke. 

‘Jumping Moses!’ roared Jack; ‘why, there 
he is! I beg your pardon, mister; but who/’d 
have thought of finding you here?’ 

‘That’s good !’ muttered Edmund Stubbs, in 
the background, to his friend the Impressionist. 
‘I’ve seen the lion and the lamb lie down here 
together before to-day. But nothing like this!’ 


| good ! 
’m bothered if I see it yet. All 


The Impressionist whipped out a pencil 
bared a shirt-cuff No = saw him All a 
were upon the Duke and the magistrate, who 
were shaking hands. 

‘You have paid me a valuable compliment) 
croaked Sir Joseph gaily. ‘Of course I winked! 
Hadn't I my Lord Duke’s little peccadillo to 
wink at?’ 

And he bowed himself away under cover of 
his little joke, which also helped Lady Caroline 
enormously. The Duke mentioned the name 
by which he would go down to posterity on a 
metropolitan charge-sheet. Most re resumed 
their conversation. A few still laughed. And 
the less seriously the whole matter was taken 
the better, of course, for all concerned, par. 
ticularly the Duke. Olivia had him in hand 
now. And her mother found time to exchange 
a few words with Claude Lafont. 

‘A dear fellow, is he not? So natural! 
Such an example in that way to us all! How 
many of us would carry ourselves as well in— 
in our bush garments?’ speculated her Lady. 
ship, for the benefit of more ears than Claude's, 
Then her voice sank and trembled. ‘Take him 
away, Claude,’ she gasped below her breath. 
‘Take him away !’ 

‘I intend to,” he whispered, nodding, ‘when 
I get the chance.’ 

‘But not only from here; from town as well, 
Carry him off to the Towers! And when you | 
get him there, for Heaven’s sake keep him there, | 
and take him in hand, and we will all come | 
down in August to see what you have done.’ 

‘I’m quite willing, of course; but what if 
he isn’t?’ 

‘He will be. You can do what you like with | 
him! I have discovered that already ; he asked | 
at once if you were here, and said how he | 
liked you, ‘Claude, you are so clever and 50 | 
If any one can make him presentable, | 
it is you!’ She was wringing her white hands 
whiter yet. | 

{I'll do my best, for all our sakes. I must 
say I like my material.’ 

‘Oh, he’s a dear fellow!’ cried Lady Caroline, 
dropping her hands and uplifting her voice 
once more. ‘So original—in nothing more than 
in his moral courage—his superiority to mere 
conventional appearances! That is a lesson’—— 

Lady Caroline stopped with a little scream. 
In common with others, she had heard the high 
shrill mewing of a kitten ; but cats were a special 
aversion of her Ladyship’s. 

‘What was that?’ ie cried, tugging instine- 
tively at her skirts. 

‘Meow !’ went the shrill small voice again; 


and all eyes fastened upon the Duke of St || 


Osmund’s, whose ready-made coat-tails were 
moving like a bag of ferrets. 

The Duke burst into a hearty laugh, and 
diving in his coat-tail pocket, produced the 
offending kitten in his great fist. Lady Caroline 
Sellwood took a step backward; and _ because 
she did not lead it, there was no laugh this 
time from her guests; and because there was 
no laugh but his own, the Duke looked con- 
sciously awkward for the first time. In fact, 
it was the worst moment yet; the next, how- 
ever, Olivia’s pink palms were stretched out for 
the kitten, and Olivia’s laughing voice was 
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making the sweetest music that ever had glad- 
dened the heart of the Duke. 

‘The little darling!’ cried the girl, with 

nuine delight. ‘Let me have it, do!’ 

He gave it to her without a word, but with 
eves that clung as fast to her face as the tiny 
claws did to her dress. Olivia’s attention was all 
for the kitten ; she was serenely unconscious of 
that devouring gaze; but Claude saw it, and 
winced. And Lady Caroline saw it too, 

‘Poor mite!’ pursued Olivia, stroking the 
bunch of black fur with a cheek as soft. 
‘What a shame to keep it smothered "Pp in a 
stuffy pocket! Are you fond of cats?’ she 
asked the Duke. 

‘Am I not! 


ten were my only mates up 
the bush. I brought 


over three besides the 


kitten.’ 

‘You brought them from the bush ?’ 

‘I did so!’ 

Olivia looked at him; his eyes had never 
left her; she dropped hers, and caressed the 
kitten? 

‘I put that one in m —— continued the 
Duke, ‘because I learned Li 


ivingstone to ride in 
front of me when he was just such another 
little ’un. But he’d done a bolt in the night ; | 


I found him just now with his three working The 


paws black with your London soot; but he 
wasn't there when I got up, so I took the 
oungster. P’r’aps it wasn’t over kind. It won’t 
hap en again. He’s yours!’ 

he kitten ?’ 

‘Why, certainly,’ 


‘To keep ?’ 
‘If you will! I’d be proud !’ 


‘Then J am proud. And I'll try to be as 
kind to it as you would have been.’ 


end and came straight to us at this! Not a day 
for anything in London or Melbourne. Actually 
not one day! I thought it so dear of him to 
come as he was; didn’t you?’ 

And what could they say ? 


TO LULEA IN NORBOTTEN. 
THE IRON MINES OF GELLIVARE, 
By J. Locie Rosertson (‘ Hugh Haliburton’). 


A SUMMER voyage up the Baltic, to the utmost 
limit of its infand waters in far Haparanda, is as 
pleasant as a sail in springtime on the Mediter- 
ranean; and it has still the charm of novelty 
to recommend it, though it is doubtless destined 
to be much run upon in the immediate future. 
True, it cannot unfold so rich and varied a pano- 
rama of scenic loveliness as the coast of Southern 
Europe ; and it is comparatively deficient in such 
historical attractions as draw all men to the 
classical shores of the Mediterranean. Yet in the 
Bothnian Gulf, under a typical Norland sky, one 


| = into a wider, loftier, and serener expanse of 
| 


eavens than overhangs the Levant, and there is, 
of course, in those higher latitudes, a longer luxury 
of light with a sweeter coming on of evening. 
Itic coast has also associations of its own, 
both of ancient and of modern history. Britons, 
at least, should find profound interest in memories 
of the Norsemen and of Nelson—something even 
of classical value in the — of Beowulf and in 
Campbell’s heroic ballad of The Battle of the Baltic. 
It is, however, in its more invigorating effect 
upon the health that a Baltic voyage takes 
precedence of a sail in Southern waters. Are 
your nerves shattered? your eyes dim? Is your 
pulse languid? your appetite gone? Are you, in 


‘You’re uncommon kind to me,’ remarked short, ‘run down?’ Here, on these inland waters 


the Duke irrelevantly. 
added, in a ringing voice, as for once he drew 
himself up to his last inch, astonishing every- 
body with his height. ‘I never knew that 


| 
| 


‘So are you all, he of the North, you will be strengthened and 


quickened, brightened and braced. You will be 
borne, with scarcely a heave on the water, through 
successive baths of purest air and light, wholesome 


there were so many of you here—or I’d have to the eyes, healing to the lungs, restful and 


kept away. I’m just as I stepped off of the 


| 
| 


refreshing to body and spirit! One difficulty 


ship ; I_went aboard pretty much as I left the | there is before you can taste of these enjoyments, 
bush; if you’ll make allowances for me this and it meets you at the outset ; you must first 


time, it shan’t happen again. 
me twice in a rig like this! Meanwhile, it’s 
very kind of you all not to laugh at a joker. 
I’m much obliged to you. I am so. And I 
“3 we shall know each other better before 
ong ! 

Claude was not ashamed of him then. There 
was no truer dignity beneath the ruffles and 
periwigs of their ancestors in the Maske picture- 
gallery than that of the rude, blunt fellow 
who could face modestly and yet kindly a 
whole roomful of well-dressed Londoners. It 
did not desert him as he shook hands with 
Lady Caroline and Olivia. In another moment 
the Duke was gone, and of his own accord, 
before he had been twenty minutes in the house. 
And what remained of that Wednesday after- 
noon fell flat and stale, always excepting the 
little formula with which Lady Caroline Sell- 
wood sped her parting guests. 

‘Poor fellow,’ it ran, ‘he has roughed it so 
dreadfully in that horrible bush! You won't 


know him next time you see him. Yes, I 
—_ you, he went straight on board at that 


You don’t catch | 


cross the North Sea. This, it must be allowed, 
is a sufficiently nasty bit of water, when its fit 
of temper is on—quite equal to the creation of a 
racket which will challenge comparison with the 
turmoil 

When winds are out on Biscay’s sleepless bay. 


But as soon as the Skaw comes in sight, you are 
at the gates of the Baltic, when your pleasures 
begin, and prove all the sweeter for the prelimi- 
nary pain. 

Many lines of traffic converge upon Elsinore, 
and you have the companionship of vessels of all 
kinds, till you find yourself between Stockholm 
and the entrance to the Gulf of Finland. From 
this point northwards to the head of the Norbotten 
Sea, you are naturally in less-frequented waters. 
What vessels you do pass or meet are mostly on 
the Swedish side ; their cargo southwards is either 
wood or iron ore ; northwards it is largely coal. 
But hour after hour may pass, with nothing above 
and nothing below but the sky and the water. If 
the weather be calm, your ear detects the slightest 
sounds—the lap of the water on the ship’s side, 
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the low clacking of the engine with its reiterated 
rhythm, the ‘ting’ of the log register at the 
stern, the aérial laughter of a solitary seagull which 
persists in following the vessel for reasons of its 
own ; but they only serve to accentuate the still- 
ness. You turn in your hammock under the derrick 
with a renewed sense of indolent delight ; or you 
toss aside the popular novel, which has ceased to 
interest you, for the placid pleasure of dreaming 
and dozing in a deck-chair. You might as well be 
in Mediterranean waters. But a breeze springs up 
from the north : it is cool and refreshing, without 
having the sting of the east in it. The surface of 
the water, smooth as glass before, has now a corded 
appearance, as of innumerable fine lines arranged 
in a regular wavy pattern ; by-and-by white caps 
show on the distant waves that now begin to rise ; 
the lapping play of water against the ship’s side 
gives place to a brisk hissing sound ; the gull has 
taken the water ; you get up to taste the joys of 
activity—to pace the deck, or face the breeze on 
the bridge, or enjoy a chat at the door of the 
engine-room. Midnight comes, yet it is not by any 
means dark ; the glow of the August sunset is still 
luminous to the northward ; the wind has died 
away, and the air is soft and balmy. 

The Baltic, including its great northern arm, 
the Gulf of Bothnia, is by no means a difficult sea 
to navigate; yet it is not without its dangers, 
which consist chiefly in the number of its rocks 
and shallows. Many soundings have yet to be 
taken; and not a season passes without the 
apparition of a stick where it was not looked for, 
moored to a weight, and marked, it may be, ‘One 
fathom.’ But with good charts and a careful 
lookout in familiar courses, the danger from shoal 
water is, in clear weather, at a low minimum ; it 
is, of course, greatly increased by fogs. The 
season of fogs on the Baltic is from April to the 
end of June, with the chance of many a lovely 
day in the latter month, when the fog lifts, and 
leaves not a rack behind in the thin air; for the 
rest of the summer, onwards, indeed, to October, 
clear skies by day and night keep spanning those 
northern waters. Then comes a period of rain, 
and sleet, and snow ; traffic falls rapidly away ; at 
last the frost grips the Baltic, and holds at least 
its upper waters ice-bound for six months, The 
port of Lulea, which is already the principal town 
on the Baltic side of the Norrland of Sweden, and 
is probably destined in the near future to be one 
of the leading ports of Sweden, has this disadvan- 
tage, that it is closed to traffic for at least half the 
year. Last winter it became ice-bound on the 
3d of November, and was not again free till well 
into May. The periods of opening and closing, 
however, show considerable variation. It is some- 
times June till the port is clear of ice ; and on 
the other hand it is sometimes even December ere 
the port is ice-bound for the winter. In 1886, for 
example, Lulea harbour, which opened to naviga- 
tion on the 22d of May, closed so late as the 30th 
of November; in 1893 it opened so late as 2d 
June, and closed on 6th November. 

Winter is more fiercely felt and lingers longer 
on the east coast of Sweden than in places of the 
saine latitude on the west coast of Norway. The 
gracious influence of the Gulf Stream is scarcely, 
or not at all, extended to the Baltic shores. Thus 
it happens that Hammerfest is free while Lulea 
is yet locked in ice. It should also be noted that 


there is less salt in the Baltic than in the main 
sea deep. Indeed, the water is practically fresh, 
eastwards and northwards, from the point where 
the great bifurcation of the Baltic proper, into the 
Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia, begins. The water 
of Lulea harbour is put to all the uses of fresh 
water: for washing, cooking, and drinking. One 
has only to remember the narrowness of its gate. 
ways—the two Belts and the Sound—by which 
the Baltic has communication with the ocean, and 
the vast quantity of fresh water poured into it 
from the innumerable lakes, and swamps, and 
snow plains of Finland and Lapland, to under. 
stand how the Baltic should be so much less galt 
than the North Sea. It is perhaps necessary to 
say that the non-saline nature of the waters of the 
Baltic is not without effect in.navigation. A shi 
of, say, a thousand tons, loaded up to her marks, 
settles a good inch deeper in the fresh water than 
in the more buoyant waters of the briny ocean; 
and an inch more or less counts for something 
to the master of a sea-going Baltic trader, in 
a question of shoal water, more especially of 
artificial channels and harbour-bars. Another 
peculiarity of Baltic waters is the amount of lime 
they hold in solution. Practical evidence of this 
is well-known to engineers, in the incrustation 
which gathers thickly on the boilers of steamshi 
plying regularly on those inland waters of the 
north. The abundance of calcareous rock in and 
around the Baltic is well-known to geologists 
The large island of Gothland is based on a vast 
mass of limestone. 

From the South Quarken, where the Gulf of 
Bothnia begins to narrow to half its previous 
width, the traffic seems to increase, gathered as 
it is within smaller compass. Here one may 
realise the quantity of deal battens, and boards, 
exported from Norbotten, from a view of the 
numerous schooners, barques, and steamships, 
laden almost to the last inch of freight, con- 
tinually going south. The wood standards are 

iled far above the deck, in most instances to the 
evel of the bridge in steamships, and not infre- 
quently there is a list of the cargo to a degree 
which would prove dangerous in tidal waters, 
At the North tes the navigation of a vessel 
calls for special knowledge, and a pilot is taken 
on board at the fishing village of Rodkallen, about 
174 miles from Lulea, to guide the ship over 
shoal water among buoys and broomsticks through 
the channel which gives admission to Lulea 
harbour. This channel, Tjufholmsundet, which 
connects the capacious basin of a natural lagoon 
with the Baltic, was the work of several years, 
and since its completion, in the autumn of 1893, 
has already given such an impetus to the develo 
ment of Lulea as a foreign shipping port, that its 
inhabitants are beginning to anticipate for Lulea 
equal rank with Malmé or Norrképing. The 
channel is through sand and rock for almost a 
mile, the depth is 23 feet, and the width with 
this depth 95, A tug is, of course, indispensable, 
and the passage is necessarily slow. It has already 
happened that the channel has been temporarily 
blocked by a sunken steamer. Once through the 
channel, even large vessels find ample room and 
verge enough to manceuvre and move freely in 
the commodious basin of Lulea harbour, The 
basin, about eight miles in length by four in 
breadth, has a depth of over 30 feet, which is 
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at times considerably increased, according as the 
wind checks the outflow by the channel. The 
harbour may — be described as excellent, and 
there are few of larger dimensions anywhere in 
Sweden. A statement of the various dues and 
charges levied upon ships entering the port may 
not uninteresting. The charge for towage 
through the Tjufholmsundet varies, according to 
the size of the vessel, from about three to about 
five guineas; pilot dues, which are at present 
calculated on the vessel’s draught of water, are to 
be regulated in future at so much per registered 
ton; lastage, a royal tax, of recent imposition, is 
at the rate of rather more than one penny per 
ton; light dues are at the rate of threepence a 
ton; dredging dues, one penny per ton ; harbour 
dues, a halfpenny per ton; and tonnage dues, 
about a farthing per ton. 

The advantages of Lulea as a shipping port are 
almost equalled by its commercial facilities on 
land. It has railway connection with Sweden, 
and with Lapland by means of the recently con- 
structed route to the famous iron mines at 
Gellivare. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
discovery, and still more the construction of 
adequate means to utilise the discovery, of valu- 
able and inexhaustible mines of iron ore at 
Gellivare, one hundred and twenty miles up- 
country to the north-west of Lulea, have given, 
within the last five or six years, a commercial 
importance to Lulea which it could never have 
obtained by any development of its traditional 
and time-honoured trade. As the port of et 
ment of Gellivare ore it has in a surprisingly 
brief period come into familiar notice among 
many of the ports and iron markets of western 
Europe, and the importance it has thus acquired 
has been beneficial to all its industries, There 
are now regular lines of steamers plying from 
and to Lulea, both Swedish and foreign, The 
general imports are coal, salt, and other articles 
of merchandise ; the exports are mainly ore, 
timber, and tar. Over 23,000 tons of coal were 
imported in 1895, of which no inconsiderable 
quantity was from Fife pits, shipped at Methil 
and Burntisland. The exports of iron ore, in 
the same year, amounted to very close upon 
400,000 tons ; along with such a development of 
the old trade in tar and timber as is represented 
by 2500 barrels of the former, and 20,000 stand- 
ards of the latter. The growth of the iron trade 
has been almost phenomenal. It began very 
modestly some eight or nine years ago with a 
few thousand tons. It is contended that last 
year’s accounts will show that Lulea has out- 
rivalled Oxelsund, and doubled its own exports 
of ore of the previous year. 

The mines, or rather the mountain mass of iron 
ore, at Gellivare have been known for many years : 
the yellowish-red scum, indicative of the presence 
of iron, has floated on the Lule-elf from time 
immemorial. So far back as 1860 attempts were 
made to utilise the discovery by the construction 
of canals which should connect the navigable parts 
of the Lule water as far up the river as Stor- 
backen, from which place a railway was to be 
made to the iron mountain. These attempts, 
though persevered in for a while, fell through, 
and were not again renewed for several years. 
Now, however, there is railway communication 
the whole way, from Lulea to Gellivare, and long 


mineral trains run daily from the mountain-side 
to the loading wharf, about half a mile distant 
from Lulea. To each mineral train are attached 
two or three carriages for passengers—but the 
traffic is essentially in goods. Each wagon con- 
tains 25 tons of ore, and the powerful hydraulic 
lift by which the mineral is raised to the ‘ shoots’ 
takes up three wagons at one time. Loading thus 
goes on with despatch, and a thousand tons may 
easily be delivered into a ship’s hold, from two 
‘shoots’ working at once, in the course of a day. 
The charge for loading wood goods is considerable 
—from half-a-crown to three shillings per stan- 
dard ; but the delivery of ore is in general free, the 
goods being simply shot into the hold, a hanging 
target of iron only being employed to break the 
force of the metal as it leaves the shoot. The 
ore is of various qualities of excellence, the best 
class containing as much as ninety-eight per cent. 
of pure iron. Very much, if not most, of the 
iron ore of Gellivare obtains a ready market in 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam, whence it is trans- 
orted to Germany, much of it finding its way to 
rupp’s works; but a considerable and increasing 
uantity goes to English foundries on Tees-side, 
here is, indeed, a pretty regular line of traffic 
in Gellivare ore now established between Lulea 
and Stockton. There is no export of iron from 
Lulea to France, a country which in other articles 
of merchandise has a steady connection with Nor- 
botten land; but a ship’s load, just sent on 
trial to Dunkirk while this is being written, 
may, it is hoped, be the means of stimulating 
French custom. The enterprise of the Compan 

to whom the mines belong, and whose head- 
quarters are in Lulea, is worthy of success, and 
is ably the brothers Asplund—the 
elder of whom is British vice-consul at Lulea. 
It may be mentioned here that copper ore also, of 
promising quality and abundance, has just been 
discovered at Gellivare. 

Lulea has more than doubled its population 
since its connection with Gellivare was com- 
pleted. It now contains a resident and thriving 
gga y of about eight thousand. The Elf or 
Water, of the same name, at the mouth of which 
it stands on a spit of land that is almost insular, 
marks the ancient division between Sweden and 
Lapland. One may still observe, in the obscurer 
arts of the town, and especially among the dock 
abourers, faces and figures which are character- 
istic of a Lapp or Finnish origin ; but the great 
majority of the inhabitants reveal the tall stature, 
free movement, fair hair and complexion, and 
frank, intelligent expression of the Swede. Even 
far inland, to the north of the Lule-elf, though 
you are closer upon the traces of the aboriginal 
possessors of the land, you cannot fail to see 
that the Swede has ousted the Lapp from the 
fairest and most fertile valleys, and relegated 
him to the rank and condition of a dependant. 
Nothing, perhaps, will show the enterprise of the 
inhabitants of Lulea so convincingly as the fact 
that the telephone and electric light are in gen- 
eral use. There are, besides, excellent hotels and 
good shops ; Swedish baths, with peculiarities of 
their own ; a West-end, well-built, well laid ont, 
and with an air of repose and culture one hardly 
expects to find in so distant a nook of Northern 
Europe; the latest news from London, South 


Africa, Armenia, the Soudan; Burns’s Poems, 
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and his picture, in the booksellers’; sewing- | 
machines in every house, even side by side with | 
the primitive spinning-wheel and hand-loom in | 
the Siemes of the peasantry; bicycles on the | 
unpaved streets ; Scotch whisky ; tropical fruit ; 
and the English language, in a town where | 
Britons are rare, pretty generally understood 
and even spoken. Besides Britain, such other 
European states as Denmark, Russia, Germany, 
Holland, France, Spain, and Portugal are repre- 
sented by vice-consuls. 

Seen from the harbour, Lulea gives one the 
impression of a new and singularly clean town, 
to which the large spick-and-span church, a 
recent erection, picked out with red and white 
bricks, on a knoll in the centre of the town, 
largely contributes. Away from the town, on 
the north, west, and south sides, you descry 
nothing but low rocks and hills of no command- 
ing height, covered sparsely with dark-green 
pines of small and even stunted stature. If you 
enter those woods, which cover the whole country 
for miles around, except where a small clearance 
has been made for a patch of rye, or grass, or 
a you are oppressed with their silence ; 
or here, owing probably to the absence of flies, 
there is an absence of birds, almost total, indeed, 
but for the occasional glimpse of a wagtail balanc- 
ing himself on a stone in a brook, or flitting 
around the wheel of a sawmill. But if song-birds 
are absent, blackberries and such humble fruit 
as ‘the kind hospitable woods provide’ are fairly 
abundant, and apparently left to waste. The 
tinkle of a cow-bell, and the song of a solitary 
woodinan are the only sounds to be heard in a 
Swedish forest in summer. There is more life 
and gaiety on the water. The farms are on the 
river-sides, each stead, or gaard, marked out in 
the distance by its own oriental-looking well- 
sweep ; and it is safe to say that there is no 
farmer without a boat or two, which every child 
or woman can manage with ease. Rowing and 
sin ing on the Lule are inseparable exercises ; 
and, however it may originate, the songs of 
Sweden are of a tone plaintive and sombre 
enough to for hymn tunes, especially in 
those secluded parts of the country which border 
on, or are beyond, the Arctic circle. To a liking 
for song the Swedish peasant unites a love of 
poetty 5 and it was of no little interest to a 

tsman to find in August of last year, on a 
rustic inn table at Svartla, two days’ journey 
inland from Lulea, the echo of Scottish rejoic- 
ings over Burns, and a rendering of ‘A man’s a 
man for a’ that’ for the Swedes and Lapps of far 
Norbotten, a verse of which may be given here : 


Ej héfs det redligt armod viil, 
Sla blicken ned —och alt det ; 
Vi ga forbi en sadan tril, 
i trotsa armod—alt det! 
Och alt det, och als det 
stand ar ligt, och 
en rang ar myntets pragel blott, 
Och mannen guld, trots alt det! 


There is excellent fishing for salmon and trout 
on the Lule; and the scenery, from the rapids 
at Hedensfors, to the falls at Edefors and Jock- 
mock, is always pleasing, and sometimes touched 
with sublimity. At Svartla the river has a width 
equal to three times that of the Tay at the North 
Inch of Perth, and is traversed for many miles, | 


both up and down, by small steamers, which do g 
brisk trade, and convey a small but motley throng 
of passengers during the summer. There js one | 
handsome town on the Lule, Boden by name 
for which even a more brilliant future is antici. | 
ated than for Lulea. As yet its rather ambitions | 
otel and its capacious church are the only visible 
points of interest to a visitor. The railway from 
Lulea to Boden was made by an English firm, and 
for some time worked by an English company 
It was at last taken over by the Swedish govern. 
ment, and incorporated with the state railways, 


A CHILD OF TONKING 
CHAPTER III. 


| 
AN existence more peculiar than that upon which 

the baby then entered, one would have had to go 

a long way to discover. Indeed, a student of 

human nature would have found ample material | 
for study in the fact of his being in the fort at all. | 
The effects of his presence were generally felt in | 
the regiment, though they differed widely in their 

natures. The idea of Black Rat and Long Jean 

turning wet-nurses was at first considered in 

the light of a stupendous joke, which called for 

proper and peculiar treatment. But this ridicule 

died an early death, when the two foster-fathers 

had thrashed at least a quarter of the regiment for 

their gibes, and showed that they were prepared 

to begin upon the balance, as soon as it was | 
necessary. In my mind it is open to doubt | 
whether the child would really have taken sucha | 
hold upon the two men had they not been called 

upon to do battle on his behalf. On the principle 

that what is worth fighting for is worth cherishing, | 
they soon found themselves becoming devotedly | 
attached to the chubby mite, who ate out of the | 
same mess-kid with them, shared their beds, and | 
their idle hours. To see Black Rat seated in | 
the shadow of the barrack wall hard at work | 
with needle and thread upon a second garment for | 
the child, his face puckered with anxious thought, | 
was to understand something of his feelings. His | 
whole care was centred upon the work in hané, | 
though he had still a watchful eye for the spot | 
hard by, where Long Jean, with a face whose 
gravity would also have become a Juge @instruction, | 
was engaged in teaching the child to walk. By | 
the time he had been in their care a month, he 
was able to go anywhere alone, and there were 
few places in the whole circle of the fort into 
which he had not penetrated. It is even said 
that on one occasion he marched boldly into the 
orderly room itself, and seeing, seated in a chair 
before the table, a tall, gray-moustached individual 
wearing a uniform, took him for one of his own 
comrades, and demanded to be lifted on to his 
knee, quite regardless of the fact that he wore no 
clothing save a caricature of ashirt. The colonel, 
for he it was, was a childless man; and Little 
Pierre, who was standing sentry at the door, 
afterwards affirmed that, when he put the child 
down from his lap, it was with a heavy sigh. | 
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From that day forward Tata was free of the whole 
fortress; and there was scarcely a man of all the 
rascals the walls contained who would not have 

‘ven his life to save the little one from harm. 

lack Rat and Long Jean, however, came first 
in his affections, as was only fit and proper, the 
colonel next, his cook fourth, and after that the 
balance of the regiment taken as a whole. But 
there was one person whose acquaintance he had 
yet to make, and an evil day it was when he 
came into her presence. 

One morning, when parade was at an end, con- 
sternation reigned in the fort. Search as they 
would, the baby was not to be found. Nearly 
beside themselves with fear, Black Rat and 
Long Jean hunted high and low, assisted by at 
least a third of the regiment, in the barrack 
rooms, in the cook-shops, in the canteen, in the 
orderly room, in the armourer’s quarters, and 
even in the guard-house at the gate, but without 
success. Nota trace of him could be discovered. 
It was not until nearly mid-day and the whole 

iment had become semi-mutinous that Céleste, 
the maid in the service of the colonel’s wife, put 
in an appearance in the barrack square leading 
him by the hand. He had been in the comman- 
dant’s quarters all the time, where the colonel’s 
wife had fed him with chocolate nougat to repletion. 
For the remainder of the day he was unwell, as 
may be easily supposed. 

Next morning Black Rat was summoned to 
the colonel’s residence. Such an honour had 
never been conferred upon him before, and he 
was a as to what the reason of it 
might be. That it had something to do with 
Tata he felt morally certain, but the real truth 
never for a moment dawned upon him. 

He found madame seated in a cane chair in the 
veranda. She was dressed altogether in white— 
a costume over which was spread some filmy di- 
aphanous lace that gave her an almost ethereal 
appearance. Her — were literally covered 
with rings, her complexion was as carefully pre- 
pared as if she were setting out for a walk upon 
the Boulevards. She was small, and had some- 
thing of a Semitic cast of countenance, As 
Black Rat approached, her cunning little eyes 
gleamed maliciously under their delicately-pen- 
cilled brows. 

Reaching the veranda, the soldier halted and 
saluted. He waited for her to speak. When she 
had surveyed him with an expression of disgust 
she did so. 

‘You have the charge of the little child who is 
now in the barracks?’ she said. ‘He was here 
yesterday.’ 

Black Rat intimated that he was aware of 
that fact, and, fearing the little one had got 
into some scrape, hastened to apologise for his 
intrusion. She cut him short. 

‘He is a nice child,’ she said, ‘and I have taken 
a fancy to him, and I wish to have him.’ 

‘But, madame ’—— 

‘I want no “ buts,”’ she cried quickly. ‘How 
you obtained possession of him I do not wish to 
Inquire. It is enough that I am sufficiently 
pleased with him to desire to adopt him.’ 

Black Rat was so overcome with astonish- 
ment that for a moment he could not answer. 
When he did, it was with the utmost deference 
that he said : 


‘I regret, madame, that what you propose is 
impossible.’ 

‘Impossible,’ she cried. ‘You dare to use that 
word to me? Do you know that I am your 
commandant’s wife ?’ 

‘I am aware of that,’ he answered gravely. 

‘Then be careful that I do not speak to him of 
— insolence. Now go, and let the child be 

rought to me within half-an-hour. As soon as I 
receive him, you shall have fifty francs to spend 
at the canteen.’ 

Rough and hard as Black Rat was, and inured 
to every sort of treatment, the insolence and 
cruelty of this speech oN him like the lash 
of a whip. He could have found it in his heart 
to have sprung into the veranda, and have taken 
that white slim throat between his grizzled fingers. 
That done, he would only have to put forth a 
flea-bite of his strength, and she would be as dead 
as the burnt-up grass upon which he was now 
standing. He controlled himself, however, with 
an effort, and reiterated his former decision, ‘The 
child is not for sale.’ 

‘The price is not high enough, you mean 2’ she 
cried, and struck a sikoer bell upon the table at 
her side. When it was answered by her maid, 
Céleste, she bade her find her purse in a certain 
drawer and bring it to her. This received, she 
took from it a quantity of gold, which she spread 
out upon her hand, saying as she did so: 

‘There is twice the amount. Take it and bring 
the child to me, 

‘I regret to have to refuse you, madame,’ said 
the other ; ‘but I must repeat my former asser- 
tion: the child is not for sata,’ 

‘Cochon, she cried, stamping her foot angrily 
upon the floor, ‘ you shall smart for this behaviour. 
Listen to me. If you do not let me have the 
baby within half-an-hour, you will make an 
enemy of me, and then you were better dead. 
Be off, and think twice before you say “no.” I 
will give you to the evening to decide.’ 

Black Rat saluted respectfully, and departed 
to describe what had occurred to his com- 
rades in the barrack-room. Many were the im- 
precations hurled at the head of the colonel’s wife, 
while the child’s foster-fathers vowed more vehe- 
mently than ever that under no provocation what- 
ever would they consent to let the infant go. 
That this resolve would involve them in serious 
trouble not one of them doubted. But such was 
the importance of the stake at issue that they 
were prepared to risk anything rather than to 
give in. It was a semi-mutinous regiment that 
went upon parade that evening. 

The colonel’s wife was of a vindictive nature, 
and when she discovered that the men did not 
intend to comply with her demand she was not 
slow to retaliate. Through one of the company 
officers, who was her own special protégé, she 
managed to make Black Rat’s life a burden 
to him. Whenever there was a dangerous bit of 
executed, an duty to be 

rformed, or an opportunity for personal enjoy- 
to be sto he was made the 
victim. His character was sufficiently bad in 
itself to allow of endless chances being found, and 
in every case they were made the most of. In 
the meantime little Tata revolved in his humble 
orbit, made dust pies in the barrack square, 
criticised the troops on parade from the vantage 
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point of the canteen counter, and by his thousand 
and one mannerisms and loving little ways, had 
endeared himself to the hearts of all who came in 
contact with him. By the time he had been six 
months in the fort he had developed into a 
chubby little god, the colour of a dark walnut 
shell, and had come to be considered quite part 
and parcel of the regimental life. Once when he 
was taken ill with some juvenile ailment, and was 
seriously indisposed for three days, such a gloom 
was cast over the community that the colonel 
scarcely recognised his men. 

Little as any one expected it, a change was 
imminent. The mail, which only reached that 
desolate station once in every two months, brought 
a despatch for the commandant, ordering him to 
relinquish his command, and to proceed with all 
haste to Haiphong, where a new post had been 
discovered for him. It was a rise in the world, 
and filled him with satisfaction, for he had been 
a comparatively unsuccessful man so far. The 
evening meal had just been eaten in the barracks 
when the news reached them, and the thunderous 
applause with which it was received reached the 
colonel and his wife as they sat in their veranda 
waiting for dinner. 

‘What is the matter over yonder?’ he asked of 
his adjutant, who was approaching. 

‘The men are pl at your news, sir, the 
other replied. 

‘The good fellows,’ said the colonel, who was 
much touched by the show of sympathy. 

Had he known the real state of the case, I doubt 
if either he or his wife would have felt so much 
flattered. 

The next three days were spent in active ae 
paration for departure. The commanding officer 
and his lady were to travel by land, the river 
being considered dangerous at this time of year. 
An escort of half-a-dozen men would accompany 
them, and for a short time Black Rat and 
Long Jean went about their duties in fear and 
trembling lest they might be included in the num- 
ber. Their fears, however, were soon set at rest. 

On the the commandant’s 
departure Black Rat was once more summoned 
to madame’s presence. He was giving the child 
his morning tub at the time, but as soon as 
he was informed that he was wanted he sur- 
rendered him to Long Jean, who as a general 
rule was considered too clumsy to be entrusted 
with such a delicate business, and, with the recol- 
lection of the child’s wet, healthy little body and 
the pretty picture he had presented in his bath 
in his mind, departed on his errand. The colonel’s 
wife received him in the middle of her packing. 
There was a soft purring gentleness about her 
this morning that the other felt to be more 
dangerous than her rage. 

‘Good morning,’ she said affably, ‘you see how 
busy I am ; to-morrow we go away. I have sent 
for you because I feel sure you have by this time 
reconsidered your decision with regard to the child. 
My last offer is still open, and when I tell you 
that I will do sn rg in my power to make 
the little one happy, to educate him, and to | 
him up as if he were my own, I know you wil 
not say me nay.’ 

‘I regret, madame, that I cannot change my 
decision, said Black Rat gravely. ‘As I have 
told you before, I cannot let the baby go.’ 


Still she maintained her good temper. Only 
there was a nasty look in her eyes now that the 
other did not like. 

‘Come, come,’ she said, ‘you must not treat me 
so. Think of the little one himself ; remember 
his future. If you are as fond of him as they 
say, surely you would like to give him a good 
chance in life.’ 

‘It is impossible that I can let you have him? 
‘Major Pellay, who will be your commandi 
officer after to-morrow, is a friend of mine, an 
they tell me there is a vacancy for a corporal, 
Give me the child, and I will undertake that you 

get the position.’ 

The temptation was a great one, particularly to 
a man who had always been kept down at the 
bottom of the ladder. But he was not to be 
bribed. 

‘You do not understand,’ he said. 
let you have the little one.’ 

She could not keep her temper under control a 
moment longer. So turning upon him a face of 
fury, she cried : 

‘Then you shall regret it to the last hour you 
live. So far your life has not been honey ; in the 
future, if you refuse me, I'll take care that it shall 
be vinegar, Will you let me have the child ?’ 

‘I cannot, 

‘Then go.’ 

She pointed with her finger in the direction of 
the barracks, her face almost livid with rage. He 

fully con- 


‘T cannot 


left her and returned to his quarters, 
vinced in his own mind that she would carry out 
her threat. But still Tata was saved from her, 
and that was better than anything. 


HERON-HUNTING ON THE WANKS. 


By Rowtanp W. Cater, 

Author of Out with the India-rubber Gatherers. 
Earty in April 1892 I arrived at Cape Gracias 
& Dios on board a small trading schooner, with 
the intention of making a trip up the Wanks 
River. Rumour said that the natives had not been 
spoiled—from the trader’s point of view—by too 
frequent intercourse with white men, and that 
very profitable business might be done. 

For the enlightenment of those to whom the 
Wanks is a mere geographical expression, I must 
explain that this stream, which is also known as 
the Coco and the Segovia, forms the boundary 
between Nicaragua and Honduras, and empties 
itself into the Atlantic at the cape already men- 
tioned on the Mosquito Coast. 

My hope on landing was to obtain a dug-out 
and crew of Mosquito Indians, about the best 
canoe men in the world, whether belonging to the 
Rama, Woolwa, Cookra, or Tonga tribes, or King: | 
men—as they were sometimes called when they | 
had a king—that is, Mosquitos proper. Failing 
those, a crew of Caribs, descendants of the ancient 
inhabitants of the Caribbean coast and their 
African mates, would have served my turn. But 
fortune compelled me to hire a dug-out, manned by 
four vagabond Sambos, one quarter Indian, the rest 
Jamaica negro, with all the vices of both races, 
and very few of their virtues. They were just 
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recovering from a debauch, which, however, had 
failed to satisfy them, judging by the jicara 

rds, full of Coyol wine, or Cassava, or aguar- 
sont, which they stowed away in the boat. How- 
ever, as remonstrance would have been useless, I 
said nothing, and we set out up the river, which 
at the mouth is about five hundred yards wide. 
Swampy banks lined with cocoa-nut palms may be 
interesting when seen for the first time, but both 
are features of most of the rivers on the Mosquito 
Coast, and I had journeyed up many of them. 
Consequently, I judged it more profitable, bearing 
in mind the company I was in, to look to my 
arms, a Winchester rifle and a forty-four calibre 
Colt’s revolver, rather than at the scenery. With- 
drawing the cartridges, I reloaded both carefully, 
while my rascally crew, sitting with their backs 
towards me, vigorously plied their canaletes— 
paddles shaped like spoons. At mid-day I took 
a turn to relieve Jim, the woolly-headed cook, 
but I was very glad when he declared the meal 


“4 we proceeded the vegetation became more 
and more varied. I saw a ‘ bread-fruit tree’—Fruta 
de pan—forty to fifty feet high, with long gloss 
leaves of dark green, and clusters of yellowish 
marrow-like fruit at the ends of the branches ; 
many pita plants, a species of agave, very valu- 
able for its dore ; Madera de Nicaragua, resembling 
Brazil wood, and often so called ; avocado pear 
trees, mangoes, and even wild oranges and cacao. 
Ceibas or silk-cotton trees we frequently passed, 
with here and there a cedar one hundred feet high 
or more, or a mahogany, easily identified by its 
enormous dome of light green foliage. Cabbage 
palms with yellow stems, and long narrow pale- 
green leaves, springing from the edible, vase- 
shaped cone which gives the tree its name, stood 
in battalions ; and there were many corozo palms, 
whose oily nuts provide us with the vegetable 
ivory of commerce, interspersed with clumps of 
bamboo and wild sugar-cane. 

Most of the old trees were wreathed in creepers, 
vanilla and other orchids, Tacsonias, and the so- 
called moss, like long gray beards—a Tillandsia— 
so characteristic of Central American scenery. 

Nor was animal life wanting. White herons, 
of which more anon, waded in the shallows, 
or rose fluttering and beating the air from 
sandspits. When we approached either bank, 
iguanas eyed us warily from the branches above ; 
armadillos clattered from the water-side, or rolled 
themselves into a ball; alligators lay like logs on 
the surface in the deeper, more sluggish reaches. 
Parrots and paroquets in couples, screaming 
macaws, toucans “a trogons crossed the stream ; 
caught a glimpse of a striated 
monkey, little larger than a squirrel, seated 
among the boughs. 

At sunset my men paddled to the right-hand 
bank, and made the dug-out fast toa shrub. Ten 
minutes after supper all four were sound asleep 
and snoring like a herd of javalinos, each on his 
thwart just where he had sat. Finding the music 


| none too agreeable, I presently picked up a blanket 
| and my rifle, and sprang ashore. 


e under- 
growth grew sparsely there, so curling up beneath 


| a huge cedar, I also was soon asleep, despite the 


attacks of a swarm of mosquitoes which had smelt 
the blood of a white man, and were even more 
troublesome than usual. 


Awaking soon after dawn, I rose and looked 
round. The river was wrapped in mist. Save 
for the chattering of numberless birds and the 
ee of the strong current, all was very still. 
‘Hallo !’ I shouted, to arouse the boatmen. There 
was no response. I strode to the water’s edge, 
where the dug-out had been moored. There was 
no boat either. The rascally Sambos had disap- 
So had my baggage and _ provisions. 

ortunately I had a rifle, revolver and machete, a 
supply of ammunition, and my money, which I 
carried in a belt. 

Presently I noticed that a branch of the shrub 
to which the dug-out had been tied was stripped 
of its leaves, as if the rope had been pulled over 
it. It was feasible that the strong current had 
wrenched the boat from its moorings, and that 
the Sambos were less dishonest than I had 
imagined. To guide them in case they should be 
returning, I fired shots, and shouted at ten-minute 
intervals for two hours, with no result. Then 
the question arose whether I should push on up 
the stream, or return to Cape Gracias 4 Dios. 
For — I knew, my. men might have been 
carried back over the bar and into the Caribbean 
Sea before they awoke. A hard day’s toil follow- 
ing a drunken orgie would make them sleep 
sound enough for anything. Two days’ journey 
from the river’s mouth f knew there was an 
Indian settlement, and as it would be no more 
difficult to go forward than to turn back, I de- 
cided on the former course. 

Except for an Me space of only too small 
dimensions here and there, the forest and under- 
growth closed in on the river like a wall. To 
get along was impossible without cutting a path 
through the bushes and creepers. The, speed of a 
boat against that swift stream would not be great, 
but I calculated that it must be quite four times 
as fast as my progress, and that, consequently, I 
should be four days in reaching the nearest 
settlement. However, there was no help for it, 
and I slashed away, keeping as near the river as 
Icould. Fortunately I had the Wanks to guide 
me, and therefore I was not in serious danger of 
the terrible fate which too often waits upon the 
inexperienced traveller lost in the woods. 

The situation of such an unfortunate is more 
bewildering and perilous than the stay-at-home 
Englishman can easily conceive. As the hours 
pass, he grows more and more confused, and 
thinking he recognises every object he sees, he 
rushes frantically on, half hoping, half despairing, 
often in a circle that ever widens, ever leads him 
farther from the track, until at last he falls 
exhausted and sleeps like a dead man. In this 
condition the prowling jaguar or puma finds 
him, and watches with eyes that burn like coals 
of fire. After a while the wearied fellow moves 
restlessly or calls out in his slumber. Instantly 
a roar reverberates through the misty forest, there 
is a mighty spring, a savage worrying, and all is 
over. Better a thousand times, however, a speedy 
death by the blow of a wild beast than to be 


eaten alive by hordes of ravenous insects, which. 


has been the end of many a brave man lost in a 
jungle of the tropics. 

Having no mind for either fate, I pushed 
forward, satisfying my hunger from time to time 
with such fruits as 1 recognised, chiefly cashew 


nuts and wild pine-apples, as I found them. An 
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hour before sundown I halted to build a hut and 
collect fuel for a fire to scare off a possible tigre— 
as the natives call the jaguar—or leon (puma). 
When the rude ramada was ready for occupation, 
I set the great pile of sticks alight, lay down, and 
quickly fell asleep. The fire had dwindled down 
to a heap of white ashes when I awoke, but the 
dawn was approaching, and I did not trouble to 
replenish it. 

he incidents of my second day’s journey re- 
sembled those of the first so closely that to write 
them down would be mere recapitulation. How- 
ever, as I had found astringent cashew nuts and 
wild pine-apples very unsustaining, I shot a brace 
of green parrots for dinner, and again for supper. 
Roasted over the fire, they were excellent eating 
for a hungry man. 

During the morning of the third day I was led 
astray several times by the paths of cattle seeking 
water—deer, cimarron (wild horses), and possibly 
tapirs. I also narrowly avoided treading upon a 
snake, a Campanilla, said by the natives to be 
very venomous. Towards noon, to my great 
delight, I heard the welcome krook-krook of 
paddles. Bursting through the brushwood, I 
gained the river bank, and yelled as I had never 
done before. 

‘Hallo!’ answered a voice. Next instant a big 
dug-out swept round a bend, urged by six Caribs. 
In the stern sat a white man—blessed sight ! The 
boat approached and came to a stand. 

‘I guess you’ve been scared more’n a sample, 
mister?’ said the stranger. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘I’ve had enough of tramping 
through the woods, and I yelled in the hope that 
you would oblige me with a p eas far as the 
nearest settlement, where I can perhaps get another 
boat and crew. I lost mine three days ago.’ 

The American (I will call him Mr Brown) took 
me aboard at once and promptly set a good square 
meal before me. Afterwards, over a couple of 
excellent cigars—not made of native tobacco—we 
talked. 

My rescuer was a trader, of course, bound for 
the aioe settlement in quest of gold, rubber, 
herons’ feathers, or any other produce out of 
which a satisfactory profit might be made. He 
had seen nothing of a dug-out and crew on the 
river, but before starting he had met a couple 
of drunken Sambos in clean shirts, which I did 
not doubt had once formed part of my wardrobe. 
The outcome of our conversation was a limited 
partnership for that trip only. I agreed to 
defray half the cost of the boat and crew. Mr 
Brown undertook to convey myself and any 
omg I might purchase back to Cape Gracias 
a Dios. 

I soon discovered that my new friend was a 
large exporter of herons’ feathers, and that he 
hoped to secure a good haul in the upper waters 
of the Wanks. I knew something about the trade 
before I had the extreme pleasure of meeting him, 
but I must admit that he gave me a great deal of 
valuable information. 

Those delicate articles of commerce are known 
in the city of London and among traders as 
osprey feathers, but that fish-hawk lacks any such 
adornment. I am unable to say how the mis- 
nomer obtained currency. Osprey feathers are 
procured from the White Heron, Ardea egretta, or 
Ardea alba, called Garza blanca by Spanish 


fashion. 
young birds of both sexes are commonly mixed 
with those from the crest. 

Next in value are the coarser tail feathers, from 
full-grown birds, which really spring from the 
heron’s body where the wing pinions fold upon it, 
They measure from ten to fifteen inches long, and | 
from thirty to forty may be obtained from each | 
bird, Being larger and heavier than the crest | 
plumes, fewer are required to make up an ounce, 
and the price is se agg eA lower. The cost 
in Nicaragua is from four shillings and sixpence 
to six shillings and ninepence. In London two 
pounds per ounce may be realised. 

My friend Brown, who had a small armoury of 
double-barrelled smooth-bores in the stern of the 
dug-out, kept a sharp watch for herons as we crept 
up against the current. 

‘It’s pairing time, you see,’ he said, ‘and likel 
we’ll scare a flock any minute if we ain’t keerfu 
That’d be a pity, for they’re in fine feather and 
looking their level best just now, I guess, as is as 


natural in birds as in humans, Keep your eyes 
skinned for the sentries, mister.’ 

I was aware that these birds, usually shy and | 
svlitary, congregate in great flocks just before and | 
during the breeding season, which is May, and 
that when feeding, sentinels are posted on trees 
or elevations to give warning of the approach 
of an enemy. ften I had watched a heron 
sentry, standing half concealed in the surround- 
ing vegetation, motionless, except at intervals 
when he stretched his long neck to see that all 
was safe. 

‘I suppose,’ said I, ‘you have heard that Indian 
yarn of the heron sentinels standing on one leg 
and holding a stone with the other when on duty 
at night?’ 

‘That’s so,’ Brown answered. ‘And it’s likely 
true enough. Indians ain’t liars when they ve no 
reason for it. What do you opine, Sammy ?’ 

‘Neber see ‘um, sah,’ replied the Carib ad- 
dressed, a huge fellow, more negro than Indian. 
‘T hear tell Garza hold stone to wake him up when 
he go asleep. Him shut eyes and nod, down drop 


stone—crash! Him wide awake dat minute.’ 
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HERON-HUNTING ON THE WANKS. 
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to say, but the following anecdote proves that the 
| white heron is by no means stupid. A friend of 
mine at Greytown kept a tame one in his garden 
which he had obtained as a chick, He also owned 
a dog, whose delight it was to worry the bird, 
driving it to the house-top and keeping it there. 
One day the heron, not being so quick as usual, 
was seized by the dog and badly bitten, but con- 
triving to escape, it flew away. Four months 
afterwards it returned in the company of three 
more of its kind. The four at once attacked the 
dog, piercing him with their sharp bills, and 
buffeting him with their wings. He made a good 
fight, but the herons battled warily, rising trom 
the ground after each peck and waiting the oppor- 
tunity for another. In the result, the dog lost an 
eye, his face was cut to ribbons, and he received 
such severe wounds about the body that he shortly 
died. All four of the victorious birds took to 
flight, but the tame one came back that evening 
with its mate, and both remained. The owner of 
the revengeful heron, who had been an eye- 
witness of the fight, identified it by two black 
feathers in the left wing, a very unusual mark- 


| “Whether the story is true or not, I am unable 


ing. 

That day we saw only a few stragglers, not one 
of which allowed us to get within gunshot ; but 
soon after starting next morning, about seven 
o'clock, Sammy caught sight of a sentry perched 
in the top of a Ceiba. The men ceased paddlin 
at once, and the boat drifted back behind a ben 
where we could make our dispositions unseen. 

‘You may bet your bottom dollar there’s a 
flock feeding in the next reach, said Mr Brown, 
‘but I calculate it won’t be easy to get within 
range. If we was above them, we might drift 
down unheard, but we can’t paddle up against 
this stream without making a noise—no, not if 
we muffle the paddles.’ 

Sammy suggested that he should land and 
examine the forest. It might be possible to get 
abreast of the herons without having to cut a 
path, especially if the belt of wood fringing the 
river were narrow, and, as is sometimes the case, 
a savannah lay behind it. In the end a Carib 
was put ashore on either bank with instructions 
to reconnoitre. 


| 


Sammy was first to return, He reported a 
savannah four hundred yards from the stream and 
stretching to the timber-fringed shore of a creek 
or lagoon. 

‘Dat whar Garzas feed, certain sure,’ he said. 

As soon as the other Carib came back, the dug- 
out was made fast in a thicket of reeds, and we 
set out for the savannah, each carrying a gun. If 
we could have approached the birds from both 
sides of the river simultaneously, our chances of 
a good haul would have been increased, but that 
was impossible. The forest was far too dense on 
the left bank. It would have been necessary to 
cut our way, and the clang of the machetes would 
have given the alarm. As it was, we had to 
tear a passage through the creepers; but on 
the savannah we could get along. Keeping well 
under cover of the straggling trees on the edge of 
the prairie, we soon reached the narrow belt of 
wood behind which lay the feeding ground. It 
proved to be intersected by numerous cattle tracks, 
paths to favourite drinking places. We at once 
separated, approaching the lagoon in couples from 


different parts, I accompanied Mr Brown. When 
nearing the water we dropped on our hands and 
knees, and crept forward to the edge, which was 
screened by reeds and thick-bladed grass, 

‘I reckon we’ll wait till one of the Caribs 
beyond lets fly,’ my companion whispered, 
‘That’ll drive the critturs this way, 

At first I could not see a bird. The lagoon was 
dotted over with clumps of reeds, rushes, and 
other aquatic plants. Presently, however, I made 
out a white crest and head above a thicket, then 
another and another. 

A least a dozen herons stood within range of 
the gun Mr Brown had lent me, but so well con- 
cealed were they, so still, and so intent on their 
occupation, that it required a very experienced 
eye to make them out at a glance. 

From time to time a white crest disappeared, 
and almost simultaneously a dusky yellowish bill 
showed above the reeds, transfixing or holding a 
fish. This gulped down, the successful bird 
resumed its former watchful attitude. 

At length a shot rang out fifty yards farther 
along the lagoon. Instantly white fluttering 
bodies on stilt-like legs emerged from almost 
every sheltering thicket. Unable to take flight 
until sufficient momentum had been attained, the 
herons ran awkwardly, beating the water with 
their great concave wings, at the mercy of any 
decent marksman. I did not fire. It was not the 
sort of sport that I cared about ; too much like 
murder, indeed. However, eleven herons fell 
before the survivors were able to rise and sail 
away, with their long legs sticking out in almost 
a straight line behind them. 

When assured that the lagoon was connected 
with the river, Mr Brown sent four Caribs back 
for the dug-out. Meanwhile we plucked the valu- 
able feathers from the victims, and hung them up 
by the quills to dry. Every bird had fallen into 
the water. The plumes, being dry when the boat 
arrived, were at once bunched, sprinkled well with 
powdered camphor, and wrapped in coarse brown 
paper containing a large percentage of mineral 
matter. The packets were then carefully wrapped 
in oil-cloth to protect their contents from ants 
and other insects, which, if they could obtain 
access, would eat off the fine hairs in a very short 
time, thus reducing the value in proportion to the 
damage done. 

I asked Mr Brown if the Indians he dealt with 
ever loaded the feathers, that is, filled the hollow 

art of the quills with some weighty powder, 
ept from running out by a tiny plug of cotton 
from the silk-cotton tree. 

‘I guess they do now and again,’ he answered, 
‘but that trick is more often tried on by traders 
who ought to know better. I recollect buying a 
nice little lot of loaded feathers from an Indian, 
He’d filled up the quills with gold-dust. You 
bet I didn’t say a word. But that was a long 
time ago.’ 

So ended my first heron stalk. We had several 
more when we reached the Indian settlements, 
but none was so successful from the trader’s point 
of view as that which I have endeavoured to 
describe. There were no more battues, for which 
I was thankful. I am sorry to say that Mr 
Brown, who was not hunting herons for the sake 
of sport, did not share my dislike of wholesale 
slaughter, 
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After a fortnight’s stay with a tribe of friendly 
Sumu Indians, we returned with a small but 
valuable cargo of feathers, rubber, vanilla beans, 
skins, &. I must not omit to mention that the 
dug-out also carried two parcels of gold-dust and 
nuggets, purchased at an average rate of eight 
pesos, or about sixteen shillings the ounce. 

At Cape Gracias 4 Dios I parted company with 
my American friend, but we soon afterwards met 
again. My crew of Sambos had disappeared. 


WHAT ARE FULGURITES? 


In a few museums of Europe and America there 
are to be seen curious objects which resemble 
fossilised branches of trees, but they are not of 
vegetable origin. They were first discovered in 
1711 by Hermann, the pastor of a church at 
Massel, Silesia. As a rule they are of a glassy 
nature, generally hollow throughout, and hard 
enough to scratch glass. 

These objects are termed fulgurites (Lat. fulgur, 
lightning). The Germans term them blitzrdhren, 
signifying lightning tubes. Curiously enough, 
they are rarely mentioned, even in prominent 
scientific treatises. Their formation is very easily 
accounted for. When a flash of lightning strikes 
sandy soil, so enormous is its heat that it in- 
stantly vitrifies the quartz particles with which 
it comes in direct contact, converting them into 
what may be regarded as a glass of rather poor 

uality. These vitreous tubes vary in length 
fom twelve to fifteen feet, and in some cases they 
have been found to extend to a depth of even 
thirty feet. Their diameter ranges from the size 
of a goose quill to about four inches. 

When Alexander Von Humboldt, at the risk 
of his life, climbed the precipitous peak of the 
Nevada de Zoluca in Mexico, he found fulgurites 
upon it. Charles Darwin also mentions these 
singular objects in his book of travels, 

Fulgurites are not only produced in sandy 
strata, but are also found in more compact rocks. 
Among these latter such objects are naturally of 
slight depth, and frequently are no more than a 
thin glassy coating on their surface. Indeed the 
effect of lightning on some rocks is to produce a 
sort of enamel, which sometimes assumes a bead- 
like form. 

Fulgurites occur in great abundance on the 
summit of Little Ararat in Armenia. The rock 
being there soft and porous, blocks a foot or more 
in length can be obtained which are perforated 
in all directions by little tubes filled with bottle- 
green glassy matter resulting from fusion of the 
rock itself. 

In the Smithsonian Museum at Washington, 
D.C., United States, there is on view a small 
specimen which looks as though it had been 
bored by the ship-worm (Teredo), the holes being 
filled with a glass-like substance. 

On the Sahara desert fulgurites are found in 
nearly every conceivable shape and size. Some 
are thirty or more feet in length, and four inches 
across at their thickest part. Others are not 
larger than a lead pencil, and there are yet others 
of the proportions of a knitting needle. These 
objects are of more than ordinary interest, since 
competent authorities on physics usually consider 


size and force of the lightning stroke which pro. 
duced them. 

To the ordinary unscientific mind it is difficult 
to conceive how such a refractory substance ag 
common sand or sandstone could in an instant be 
melted to glass, but when we consider the enor. 

| mous energy of a flash of ‘forked lightning,’ the 
fusing effect is, after all, not so surprising. 

It has been estimated that the electromotive 
force of such a flash must be about three and a 
half million volts, and the current fourteen mil- 
lions of ampéres, or to put it in popular phrase, 
some electricians have estimated the energy as 
equal to a blow of 3,284,182 horse power! This 

‘estimate is probably far too high (enough to 
| volatilise the silicon of the sand), as the following 
case seems to indicate. 

Somewhat recently, during a thunderstorm at 
| Klausthal, in Germany, a flash struck a wooden 
pillar and melted two nails instantly. From the 
_mass of the nails and the heat required to melt | 
them, Dr Grottewitz, an electrician, calculated 
that they could only be fused artificially by an 
electric current of two hundred ampéres, at a 
"pressure of thousand volts. This amount 
_of energy applied for one second is equal to five | 
hundred horse power, and applied for the one- 
tenth of a second would represent five thousand 
horse power. So, if we suppose the effect took 
| place in the one-hundredth of a second, it would 
represent a force of fifty thousand horse power. 
Another noteworthy fact is, that fulgurites are 
| in almost every instance found to terminate in an 
underground stream or reservoir of water. Hence 
it — that subterranean waters play no in- 
considerable part in the economy of Nature as 
conductors of, electricity, thereby aiding in the 
restoration of electrical equilibrium over wide 
areas. 

The nature of fulgurites was not explained till 
this century. Since then they have repeatedly 
been examined immediately after the lightning 
had struck. Savart produced fulgurites experi- 
mentally about 1830 by passing strong electric 
discharges through fine sand. 


TWO STREAMS. 
Two streams out-welling on the upland height, 
Flowing in sundered valleys of the hill, 
Yet hearing each the other's presence still 
In answering whispers thro’ the silent night. 


One amid foaming gorges deep and large 
Battles his pathway downward to the plain 
Till all his broken waters rest again 

In level flowings by a daisied marge. 


And lo, that other smiling sunny-bright 
Glides down with all the lilies on her tide, 
With loving murmur ripples to his side, 
Filling his channel fuller with delight. 


In one thenceforth thro’ winding vales they go, 
Amid the sunshine and the winter weather, 
Turning content the toiling mills together, 
Merged at the last where sunset oceans glow. 
T. P. Jounston. 
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fulgurites as furnishing a good index as to the 
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